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Data were collected from 69 large employers and interviews were held with 25 
of these for purposes of introducing the researchers to research in the problems of 
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Forward 




This is the report of a preliminary exploratory probe of manpower 
planning and forecasting at the firm level. In essence it is a descrip- 
tive survey rather than analytical design. To our knowledge, no similar 
survey exists; the subject matter is in its infancy. 

There is substantial and greatly increasing interest among business 
concerns in overall raanpover planning, and also in one of its components, 
manpower forecasting. At the same time it must be recognized that their 
approaches are definitely uneven and experimental, in most cases crude 
and unsophisticated. There are no generally accepted principles of man- 
power planning or forecasting. 

The actual survey was preceded by collation and publication of an 
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annotated bibliography. (See T. J. Keaveny, Manpower Pl anning! A Research 
Bibliography , University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, Bulle- 
tin U5, October 1966.) This bibliography was followed by a supplement pre- 
pared by Richard J. Snyder and Qeorgianna Herman in October 1967; both 



dealt with macro as well as micro planning. 



The survey described in this report began as a questionnaire survey. 
It soon became apparent that no questionnaire could possibly deal with the 
nuances involved in manpower planning at the firm level. Fortunately, a 
group of dedicated, research minded practitioners in the Twin Cities area 
firms joined in the exploration. (While limiting the sample to the Twin 
Cities area may limit usefulness of generalizations, at this stage of 
inquiry depth analyses rather than a series of numbers is urgently needed.) 
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A unique feature of the pilot study was a research conference of the 
University staff and the participants in the studies , wherein we effectively 
Spooled our ignorance." Wfe were fortunate to have as keynote speakers, 
Curtis Aller, Associate Manpower Administrator, OMPER, U.S. Department of 
Labor, and Frank Cassell, Assistant to the Vice President of Administra- 
tion, Inland Steel Company. 

A special feature of this report is the case studies. Research begets 
research; a pilot survey even more sol Contained herein (and especially in 
the case studies) hopefully will be found good suggestions for future re- 
search. This project has barely scratched the surface and opened up one 
of the most challenging and important research areas of our times. 

Herbert 0. Heneman, Jr. 
and 

George Seltzer 

Project Investigators 
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I. In traduction 



A. Purpose 

Since 196U the United States has had a "tight" labor supply. In 1966 
the unemployment rate dropped below four percent, to reach a 13-year low. 
However, as noted in the 1967 Manpower Report of the President, it is ap- 
parent that expansion of the economy cannot alone eliminate all unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. During the past few years a number of government 
programs have been undertaken to deal with problems of structural unemploy- 
ment. Of primary interest for this research project are those dealing with 
vocational counseling, education, training and retraining. Before such ac- 
tivities can effectively and efficiently deal with structural employment 
problems it is necessary to have information indicating current skill de 
mands and supplies, but more importantly future skill demands and supplies. 

To obtain accurate information describing ±uture labor market conditions 

is necessary to develop techniques of manpower forecasting. 

At the micro level there is also a need for accurate manpower forecasts. 
The rate of change in products, in techniques of production, and in techniques 
of administration have increased in recent times. In addition to the above 
factors, expansion and contraction of firms and replacement of terminating 
personnel have significant implications for firms- labor force levels and 

composition. 
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A further complication affecting the ability of an organization to 
maintain an effective work force has been pointed out by Frederick Harbison. 

He states that of all resources of a firm, manpower taken longest to develop. 
These two factors, change and time required for human resource development, 
suggest that a firm must prepare plans which will facilitate meeting its 
future manpower needs. Such planning, to be effective, presupposes accurate 

forecasts of manpower demands and supplies. 

A recent publication by Dael Wblfle suggests that recent manpower fore- 
casts by skill have been grossly inaccurate. Wolfle indicates that efforts 
in the area of manpower planning both at the micro and macro level will not 
be adequate until better techniques of manpower forecasting are developed. 

The current exploratory research was undertaken to aid in the development of 
such techniques. 

The primary focus of this project has been on techniques of forecasting 
manpower requirements at the organization level. There were two principle 
reasons for this decision. First when our concern is with aggregate programs 
such as those carried on under the Manpower Development and Training Act as 
well as with planning the training program for a single company, it is neces- 
sary to have precise information. To have an accurate estimate of total em- 
ployment in either case is not enough for we must also have an accurate esti- 
mate of the skill composition of the work force. Research at the organiza- 
tion level can satisfy both the macro and micro needs for better techniques 



1. Frederick Harbison, "Manpower and Innovation! Some Pointers for Manage- 
ment," Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 6, November-Dee ember 1959, pp. o-15. 

2. Dael Wolfle, "The Manpower Prophets", Employment Service Review , Vol. 7, 
No. 5, August- September 1967, PP* 16-25* 




of manpower forecasting. When such techniques are developed, their value 
a,t the organization level is obvious. In addition, such techniques permit 
the summation of micro forecasts to arrive at a macro manpower projection. 
Second, an extensive review of the literature was completed prior to design- 
ing this project which indicated an almost entire lack of available informa- 
tion describing the current techniques of forecasting manpower requirements 
at the organization level. ^ However, before steps could be taken to improve 
approaches to manpower forecasting it was necessary to identify them. Con- 
sequently the Minnesota Industrial Relations Center conducted this exploratory 
probe to assess the extent and nature of manpower forecasting by firms in the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul area. 

The principle questions which we have attempted to answer are* 

. Who is responsible for manpower forecasting? 

• What factors affecting manpower requirements are considered 
in preparing forecasts? 

. How are forecasts used? 

. What additional information is needed to enable firms to 
forecast more accurately? 

The primary value of this study is not the descriptions which have been 
gathered, but the questions which have been raised and the hypotheses which 
have been generated. It is hoped that this exploratory investigation will 
serve as a foundation for further study and will contribute to the develop- 
ment of more accurate techniques of manpower forecasting. 



3. Timothy Keaveny, Manpower Planning: A Research Bibliography, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Bulletin 
No. U5, October 1966. 
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B. Abstract of Proposal 

This exploratory study was intended to provide the necessary introduc- 
tion to permit more research into the problem cf manpower planning and 
forecasting. Twenty firms were to make up our sample. The objective was 
to assess the extent and nature of manpower planning and forecasting, with 
particular emphasis on the techniques of forecasting and the factors con- 
sidered by these techniques. Other areas to be studied were* managerial 
attitudes toward manpower planning; manpower decisions based on forecasts; 
the relationship of manpower forecasting and planning to other corporate 
planning; and guidelines for manpower forecasts by firms. 

C. Abstract of Report 

The report is based on the questionnaire responses of 69 employers 
and on interviews with 25 of them. Those participating in this study in- 
clude most Minnesota organizations with over 500 employees. Our findings 
pertaining to the following topics are reported s the extent of manpower 
forecasting (both supply and demand); stated reasons for not forecasting; 
the employee groups for \rtiich forecasts are prepared; the flow of manpower 
forecasting (who prepares forecasts and who uses them); the uses made of 
manpower forecasts; the techniques of forecasting; information necessary 
for better manpower forecasts; evaluation of present forecasting techniques; 
guidelines for organizational manpower forecasting; and areas for additional 
research. 




















